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pure and full reliance upon the Lord’s directions, 

and of simple, quiet resignation to his disposal 

in all things, according as his will and power 

should: be made known in the secret of the 

heart. Weary and heavy laden under a sense 

of their own manifold short-comings, they yet 

believed there was to be known, a more purely 

spiritual way of worship, and of life and conduct, 

than that which they, or any with whose pro- 

fession they were acquainted, had arrived at. 

Deeply burdened with the formality, superstition, 
and will-worship prevalent around them, and 

under which the various public preachers too 
generally detained their hearers, these serious in- 
quirers had separated from the several congrega- 
tions of the people; and at length some of them 
began to meet together by themselves, waiting 
upon God in a holy silence and awful humility 
of soul, for ability to draw nigh unto him in true 
spiritual worship. On these occasions, they were 
at times made sensible of the quickening virtue, 
power, and life of the Holy Spirit, enabling some 
of them to speak forth the praises of the Al- 
mighty, and from an inward experience of his 
goodness, to extend instrumentally a hand of 
help to others. 

“Such religious meetings in the south of Scot- 
land, after the manner of the people called 
Quakers, appear to have been held at a place 
called Drumbowy, and also at Heads, as early 
as the year 1653; and the first experimental 
preachers, in this manner raised up from among 
them, were William Osborne, a colonel in the 
army, Richard Rae, and Alexander Hamilton. 
It is distinctly stated, that these meetings had 
been established for the full space of a year, be- 
fore any in connexion with the Friends found 
them out and visited them. So that if, as it 
would seem, James Nayles had preached in Scot- 
land at least two years earlier than this date, it 
must be concluded that he did not fall in with 
this little flock.* They had not then, as yet, 





































For Friends’ Review. 


ROBERT BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


In the autumn of 1826, John Barclay, of whom 
some account is given in the 6th vol. of Friends 
Library, obtained a certificate of his Monthly 
Meeting, to attend the meetings of Friends in 
Scotland; and during his journey he visited Ury, 
the residence of Robert Barclay the Apologist, 
on which occasion he remarks: “ My mingled 
feelings of interest in passing a night or two under 
the roof of the hospitable proprietor, my cousin, 
[ need not enlarge on; yet must not forbear ex- 
pressing the emotions of desire and hope which 
attended me from the first, that the inquiry and 
search | was about to make, for documents re- 
lative to that family, as Friends, might be turned 
to a beneficial account, by throwing light upon 
the history of that remarkable religious experi- 
ence, for which some of them in former times 
were distinguished, and are, to this day, de- 
servedly held in reputation.”” Among other 
manuscripts, to all appearance much neglected, 
‘ay “A brief Historical account of the rise, pro- 
gress and persecutions of the people called 
Quakers, in the north of Scotland,’’ which he 
subsequently arranged and published, in con- 
nexion with the “ Diary of Alexander Jaffray,” 
found also in a corner of the Apologist’s study, 
iogether making a volume of near 600 octavo 
pages, of more than usual interest. 

As the volume has not been reprinted in this 
country, it is proposed to select or abridge for 
the pages of Friends’ Review, some parts of 
the “Memoir,” tending to throw light on the 
interesting period in the early history of our re- 
ligious society in that quarter, with particular 
reference to the Barclay family, of whom a de- 
tailed and interesting account is there given. 

“In the south as well as in the north of Scot- 
and, there were individuals whose minds had been 
ior some years more or less turned to a state of 





*A person of some note, who had been an officer under 
Oliver Cromwell, related to James Wilson the following 
anecdote. ‘“ After the battle of Dunbar, as | was 
riding in Scotland at the head of my troop, I observed, 
at some distance from the road, a crowd of people, and 
one higher than the rest; upon which I sent one of my 
men to see, and bring me word, what was the meaning 
of this gathering. And seeing him ride up and stay 
there, without returning according to my order, I sent 
a second, who staid in like manner; and then | deter- 
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been recognized by the Society of Friends in 
England, nor had they received instrumental en- 
couragement, except from those of their own 


number, to persevere in the course so remarka- | 


bly opened before them. 

“ Very soon, however, were the feet of several 
gospel messengers from England turned in this 
direction ; as, Christopher Fell, George Wilson, 
John Grave, George Atkinson, Sarah Cheevers, 
and Catherine Evans. In the year 1654, Miles 
Halhead and James Lancaster travelled into Scot- 
land; and in the succeeding year, William Caton 
and John Stubbs. George Fox was at Edinburgh 
in the year 1657; and, in company with Robert 
Widders and Alexander Parker, passed through 
the adjacent country in several directions, 
‘sounding the day of the Lord, preaching the 
everlasting gospel of salvation, and turning peo- 
ple to Christ Jesus who died for them, that they 
might receive his free teaching.’ G. Fox’s Jour- 
nal, 3d edit. p. 255. 

“ It does not appear that any of these dedicated 
labourers, unless it were John Grave and George 
Atkinson, advanced so far as Aberdeen; nor did 
Stephen Crisp, who, in the year 1659, being 
then recently come forth in the ministry, left his 
home in Essex, in order to bear witness to the 
Truth of Christ, in Scotland. * . . 

“ Nearly a year prior to this, John Burnyeat of 
Cumberland, was engaged in a similar concern ; 
and was the first who makes mention, though 
very briefly, of Aberdeen, in the account he has 
left of his visit to that nation. * . - 

“'T’he gospel messages of these and other zeal- 
ous witnesses, reached the consciences of many 
who heard them. Yet, with regard to Aberdeen 
and the district thereabouts, no open espousal of 
the tenets peculiar to the people called Quakers 
took place, until towards the end of the year 1662 ; 
when William Dewsbury was drawn, in love to 
these prepared and panting souls, to proclaim 
among them ‘the acceptable year of the Lord,’ 
even deliverance from the bondage of corruption, 
by the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
Thus was the remarkable work of convince- 
ment,—which had been secretly going on, in 
some of their hearts for several years, through 
many deep conflicts of spirit,—helped forward to 





mined to go myself. When I came thither, I found it 
was James Nayler preaching to the people; but with 
such power and reaching energy, as | had not till then 
been witness of, I could not help staying a little, al- 
though I was afraid to stay; for Iwas made a Quaker; 
being forced to tremble at the sight of myself. 1 was 
struck with more terror by the preaching of James 
Nayler, than | was at the battle of Dunbar, when we 
had nothing else to expect, but to fall a prey to the 
swords of our enemies, without being able to help our- 
selves. I clearly saw the cross to be submitted to; so 
I durst stay no longer, but got off, and carried con- 
demnation for it in my own breast. The people there, 
in the clear and powerful opening of their states, cried 
out against themselves, imploring mercy, a thorough 
change, and the whole work of salvation to be effected 
in them.—J. Gough's Journal, 
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such a point, that they were made y 
in all things, to take up the daily cross, ¢/,,,,; 
various respects as bitter as death, an f 
the guidance of Christ by his Spirit within y,., 
whithersoever he should be pleased to lead “a 
“On the list of this little, but noble band 9 
name of Alexander Jaffray stands foremos: . i 
is described, as having been chief magistrate ’ 
the city of Aberdeen, ‘ and a man of grou ,,. 
count as to religion, among the h ighest profe sin 
all aiong.’ With what lively emotions o| Clin 
satisfaction, these doctrines were likely to jy», 
been embraced, at this time, by these individy le 
may best be conveyed in his own language — 
that, when first he heard that God had raised ; : 
a people in England, directing all to his » 


light, Spirit, and grace in their own hearts, a: th 
most sure ‘Teacher and Leader into all truth, ».. 
ligion, and worship; his very heart did |e, 
within him for joy. * . a a) 

“Among the names of those others, who ay 
recorded as the first Friends in Aberdeen, cop. 
vineed by vm 
Dewsbury, are Alexander Gellie; Margarey, 
wife of Gilbert Molleson, a magistrate of {); 
city, whose spiritual endowments gave her em/- 
nence and weight among the strictest classes; 
Elizabeth, wife of Andrew Goodall, merchant: 
Margaret, wife of John Scott, also a magistrat 
of the same place ; with some others. 

«Tt will not now be doubted, that the motive 
influencing persons in these stations of life (0 
such a change, was a conscientious desire 
yield unreserved obedience to the teachings o! 
the grace of God. It may also be as salely as- 
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they might in no wise limit or exceed these, nor 
yet confound them with the dictates of human 
policy, custom, tradition, or imitation. Widely 
different, however, were at that day the conclu- 
sions taken up respecting them, especially by th 
public teachers of religion; nor can the virulent 
opposition to these views, and to all who held or 
propagated them, be in any wise palliated or 
disguised. * . . . 

« Alexander Jaffray, shortly after his convince- 
ment, removed from Aberdeen to Inverary, s1x- 
teen miles distant, and was instrumental in se'- 
tling a meeting there. By this means, some, 
hearing the joyful sound of Truth, gladly closed 
in with it, as a day of merciful visitation, for 
which their languishing, weary souls had long 
waited. Among these, were James Urquhart 
and his wife, Robert Gordon, and John Robertson. 

“About the same time were also joined ‘ 
their number, George Gray and Nancy 51, 
persons of very good repute, both with regard 10 
their religious qualifications and worthy conduct; 
insomuch that the appointed minister in the 
parish where they dwelt, Samuel Walker o! 
Monkeggie, boasted of them, saying, that he hai! 
a weaver, and a@ poor woman, whom he would 


defy any of the Quakers to equalize, either for 








EE ae 

or good life. But when, shortly 
ne on eeividaais, his hearers, respect- 
cole he was so highly opinionated, with- 
po from under his teachings, and joined the 
people called Quakers, this minister was ex- 
veedingly incensed. 

« Respecting George Gray, it should here be 
priefly stated, that he afterward became, through 
sincere and steadfast adherence to the intima- 
sons of Christ’s Spirit, a highly valued servant 
of the gathered church ; being called into the 
ministry, during the time of his subsequent long 
and hard imprisonment at Aberdeen. Poor as to 
this world, and barely acquainted with the very 
rudiments of learning, the word o God's wisdom, 
the word of faith, dwelt richly in him ; and his 
understanding being much enlarged in heavenly 
experience, he brought forth, as a faithful stew- 
ard, the good things committed to him, to the 
creat refreshment of the Lord’s heritage, and to 
the building up of many in the Truth. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


JOHN WOOLMAN. 


There is, in the Journal of this Friend, and in 
his miscellaneous writings, an unaffected, yet 
obvious, honesty of purpose, highly characteris- 
tic of the devout and dedicated Christian. The 
style is remarkable for its simplicity and mellow- 
ness, and for the thoroughness with which it de- 
lineates the sentiments and feelings of the writer. 
Dr. Johnson recommended such as would study 
aperfect model of their own language. to give 
their days and their nights to the volumes of 
Addison; and the writings of Dr. Franklin are 
acknowledged to be scarcely inferior to those 
of any other person, for their perspicuity, and 
fidelity to the trains of thought natural to a re- 
fleeting mind, whose tastes were neither vitiated 
nor rammelled by the dogmas of the schools. 
We do not, however, hesitate to avow the opinion, 
that, in every thing that constitutes an agreeable 
style, John Woolman’s is equal to that of either 
of the celebrated writers above named. Any 
person who will attentively peruse his Journal, 
hoth with reference to its manner, and its matter, 
will be likely to rise from the task a wiser man, 
and a more agreeable writer. There are apparent, 
a sweetness—a softness—a subduedness—an 
earnestness, to win your assent to his own evan- 
gelical views, without at all foreing them upon 
you, that completely wind their way into the 
heart and enlist its sympathies, before you are 
aware of it. You follow him, and feel that he 
writes only from conviction, and that his convic- 
‘ions are based upon the universal law of right- 
cousness, and cannot, therefore, be gainsayed; 
but yet, they evince sucha remarkable freedom 
‘rom every selfish purpose, that you almost de- 
‘pairingly make the enquiry—who is able for 
these things? True, indeed, is it, that no man, 
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of himself, can fulfil the law of Christ. John 
Woolman “ was made to bow down in spirit be- 
fore the Lord,”’ and, as he “lived under the 
Cross,”’ he felt the “power of Christ prevail 
over selfish desires.” 

He was very early in life made “ acquainted 
with the operations of Divine Love,” and through 
the adorable goodness of our Father in Heaven, 
was favoured with a view of that “ pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and the Lamb,” and desires 
were raised in, his heart to seek after that pure 
habitation—that heavenly city where there was 
no night, and where neither candle nor light of 
the sun was needed, and where was no temple, 
for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it. ‘The change that was wrought in 
him, as he submitted to the refining baptisms of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire, which crucified his 
own will, and reduced it into conformity with 
the Divine will, was marvellous to himself, and 
he could find no language equal to a description 
of it. His “heart was tender, and often contrite, 
and universal love’’ to his fellow creatures in- 
creased in him. As the inner man becomes sub- 
ject to the Divine law, which love is said to be 
the fulfilling of, the exterior also bears evidence 
that we have been with Jesus. ‘“ Some glances,”’ 
says John Woolman, “of real beauty may be 
seen in their faces, who dwell in true meekness.”” 
In the Testimony given forth by Burlington 
Monthly Meeting respecting him, his friends say 
that “his ministry was sound, very deep, and 
penetrating.”’ He frequently exhorted others, 
especially the youth, not to be discouraged at 
the difficulties which occur in the path of the 
traveller heavenward, but to * press after puri- 
ty.’ “There is a harmony in the sound of 
that voice,’ says he, “to which Divine Love 
gives utterance ;’’ and when, in the constraining 
power of that love he was engaged to minister 
as the oracles of God, it is not surprising that 
he should be skilful in dividing the word, nor 
that “the spring of the gospel ministry should 
often flow through him with great sweetness and 
purity, as a refreshing stream to the weary tra- 
vellers toward the city of God.”’ It was through 
many deep baptisms that he was made a vessel 
of honour for the Lord’s house, and fitted and 
prepared for the Lord’s work. The religious 
exercises of mind which he was brought under 
in contemplation of the revolt and “ overflowing 
stream of unrighteousness’’ which he saw and 
felt among his fellow pilgrims through life, oc- 
casioned his path to be often one of mourning. 
He felt the misery of those who are separated 
from the Divine harmony, and, as he expressed 
on his death bed, it was heavier than he could 
bear. But he remembered the omnipotence of 
God—that he had called him Father, and that he 
loved Him, and says he, “I was made quiet in 
thy will.” 


“In the minutes of the meeting of ministers 
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and elders,” of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
“at the foot of the list of the members of that 
meeting, made about five years before his death, 
we find in his hand writing the following obser- 
vation, and reflections.”’ ‘To the writer they are 
beautifully touching, and may give us, to some 
extent, an idea of the cast of his mind. With 
them, these remarks will be closed; their prin- 
cipal object was to draw attention, particularly 
that of our young people, to the sweetly in- 
structive autobiography of the honoured indi- 
vidual whose name is at the head of this article. 

“ As looking over the minutes made by per- 
sons who have put off this body, hath some- 
times revived in me a thought how many ages 
pass away; so this list may probably revive a 
thought in some, when I, and the rest of the per- 
sons above named, are centered in another state 
of being. ‘The Lord, who was the guide of my 
youth, hath in tender mercies helped me hitherto ; 
he hath healed me of wounds; he hath helped 
me out of grievous entanglements; he remains 
to be the strength of iny life, to whom I desire 
to devote myself in time and eternity.”’ 


T. v. 

























And why not able? Has the command gone 
forth, “ Be ye holy in all manner of conyers, 
tion’’? 1 Peter 1: 15. And has a tienes 
with such an infinite weight of consequence, 
(Hebrews 12: 14,) pending on its non-fulsilmen: 
issued from the throne, where eternal love. 
power and wisdom preside, and yet the ability 
for its performance not given? No; jt js ‘ 
Almighty God, boundless in love, goodness an, 
power, that says, “ Walk before me, and be thou 
perfect.” 

But the words of our Saviour wil] bring us 
yet more directly to the point, and will stam, 
the assertion with the signet of truth, that the 
intention to be holy, resolutely fixed in the 
mind, is a very necessary step towards insuriny 
the object. “If any man will do his will, hy. 
shall know of the doctrine,” John 8:17. This. 
taken in connection with Hebrews 4: 12, « fo, 
the word of the Lord is quick and powerf|, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to 
the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart,” will ye, 
more fully assure us of the necessity of subject- 
ing ourselves to the deep searchings of the spirit, 
with the intention decidedly fixed, “to know 
nothing among men save Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.”’ 

If you would raise a superstructure that will 
endure the searching winds, storms and rains, 
which will inevitably beat against it, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you count the cost, and 
deem not that hand or that heart unfriendly, that 
would assist you in this duty. How needful 
for the comfort of the soul, as well as also for the 
permanency of the work, that a thorough foun- 
dation be laid, so that the distressing tempta- 
tions consequent upon this and the other sacri- 
fice not having been before contemplated, may 
never successfully obtrude. Many are con- 
tinually vacillating in their experience, and many 
more are falling, through a failure in this par- 
ticular. ‘Through this the good way is evil 
spoken of. 

O, if you would be holy and have your name 
written in Heaven with those “ who have come 
up out of great tribulation,’ and on earth with 
those “ who adorn the doctrine of God their Se 
viour, in all things,” if you would be a * living 
epistle, read and known of all men,”’ “ count the 
cost’’—say with the Apostle, “ Yea, doubtless, 
and Icount all things but loss, for the excellen- 
cy of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. 
No less devotion of spirit will carry you unpel- 
luted through the world, than carried the martyrs 
through the flames to heaven; and though !rom 
the present state of Christianity, its claims may 
not be of the same kind, yet the devotion 0! 
spirit required is precisely the same in nature 
and extent ; and unless it would lead its pes 
sessor to an entire renunciation, a crucifixion [0 
the world, have we not much reason to fear, thst 


For Friends’ Review. 
ON A LIFE OF HOLINESS. 


It is pleasant to see the principles promul- 
gated by our forefathers in the truth, spreading 
among professors of the present day. In the 
following extract from a little work published in 
this city, entitled “ Entire Devotion,”’ we see 
delineated the doctrine of freedom from sin in 
this life—that point of religious truth explained 
with so much clearness and force by ‘Thomas 
Story and others Of our early Friends, M. 

New York. 


HOW MAY WE ENTER INTO THE ENJOYMENT OF 
HOLINEss ? 


Having become convinced that holiness is a 
state of soul, which the Scriptures clearly set 
forth as an attainment which it is your duty and 
privilege to be living in the enjoyment of, it is 
necessary that the infention be fully fixed to 
live a holy life. 

This will require deep searchings of heart, 
and will not admit of a secret reserve of this or 
the other thing, when there may be an impres- 
sion that the object may be prejudicial to the 
soul’s best interests ; the matter must be brought 
to bear the scrutinizing eye of God, and if, in 
any degree, hurtful to the soul, must be decided 
upon, though the surrender be literally painful, 
as that of parting with a right hand, or right eye. 

Some may be inclined to think this carrying 
the subject too far, and with shrinking of heart, 
may solicitously inquire, “ Lord, are there few 
that be saved ?’’—while the Saviour, beholding 
the many hindrances, replies, “Strive to enter 
in at the straight gate, for many, | say unto you, 
shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 
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fying the expectatiéns of its friends, it would 
have to struggle against an adverse tide, let it 
steer which way it might. 

I have watched the progress of the Review 
with the interest of one sincerely desirous of its 
success. I have hoped it might supersede, in 
many families, the introduction of weekly pa- 
pers, whose columns are too apt to be filled with 
matter unsuitable for the perusal of those who 
would only spend their time usefully; and that 
it would be made a welcome visiter among many 
who had heretofore taken no paper. The wri- 
ter is no adept at flattery, nor would he be un- 
derstood as attempting it, when he says that not 
only has himself approved of the course pursu- 
ed, but that he has good reason to believe that this 
approbation is common among its readers. My 
object in addressing the Editor at this time, was 
principally to introduce an extract from a letter, 
dated the 4th ult., from a highly valued friend in 
Indiana, which may prove as a little brook by 
the way, and afford encouragement to pursue 
the even tenor of his course, nothing doubting 
that, in due season, all shall reap who do their 
duty and faint not. 

“Tam so well pleased with the work,” says 
my Indiana friend, “and so desirous that my 
friends may partake of the benefit of the instruc- 
tion and edification that may be derived from its 
pages ; and, above all, of the sweet and calming, 
yet firm spirit in which it is conducted, that I 
have written to a number of my friends in a dis- 
tant quarter, recommending it to their support.” 

I am led to believe, that the earnest sympa- 
thies of thousands of our members are with the 
Editor, in his arduous and responsible under- 
taking. I acknowledge mine are so, and I 
would cheer him in his labours for good. 


it will not bring us to the same happy heaven, 
which they are now in the possession of, and 
where new accessions are being continually 
made by those— 

«« Who washed their robes by faith below,” 

Be assured, that unless you are decided on, 
making the entire sacrifice of all your powers to 
God, and are willing to be sanctified on the terms 
specified, «Come out from among them, and be 
ve separate, and touch not the unclean thing,” 
that you have no proper foundation for your 
faith to rest upon, when you endeavour to be- 
lieve that God will receive the offering at your 
hand, (Mal. 1:8, 9; 2: 13,) and this is mainly 
the reason why so many find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to believe. 

The eternally Faithful and True hath said, as 
illustrative of the requirements of this way of 
holiness, and also of its simplicity, “* The unclean 
shall not pass over it—the wayfaring men, though 
fuols, shall not err therein.”” Then may not the 
experience of thousands, who have endeavoured 
by merely believing, without having this essen- 
tial foundation for their faith, be reconciled in 
this way, rather than that the truth of God 
should be questioned ? 

This is a work in which we must most em- 
phatically be workers with God; and, though 
He saith “I am the Lord that doth sanctify 
you,” (Exodus 31: 13) He also says, “ Sanctify 
yourselves, therefore, and be ye holy,” (Lev. 20: 
7,) and though the blessing is received through 
faith, and not by the works of the law, yet it is 
impossible to exercise that faith which brings 
the blessing, until we are willing to bring the 
sacrifice of body, soul and spirit, and leave it 
there. ‘Then shall we find that “God is the 
God that showeth us light;”? when we “bind 
the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of 
the altar.” Psalms 118: 27. 

Then it is that this highway cast up for the 
ransomed of the Lord to walk in, becomes plain, 
so plain that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall noterr. In obedience to that requirement, 
(Rom. 12: 1,) «I beseech you, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that you present your bodies a 
living sacrifice,” the offering is presented ; and 
will not that God who hath required it at your 
hand, accept of it, when, in sincerity of heart, 
itis brought and laid upon the altar? 






























For Friends’ Review. 
LODGING HOUSES. 

The evils which flow from the congregation 
of masses of persons fortuitously collected in the 
purlieus of our large cities, can scarcely be over- 
rated. Something of this is apparent to the most 
indifferent observer, but he who has occasion to 
explore the lanes and allies of our suburbs, and to 
inquire into the habits of large portions of their 
inhabitants, has found sources of corruption of 
which no Christian can think without a shudder. 
Little do many who are about to leave the com- 
paratively pure scenes of a country life, to breath 
the atmosphere of these thickly peopled districts 
of the city, know of that festering mass of vice 
and misery with which it is tainted. Many la- 
bouring persons, ingenuous youth or young men 
just setting out in life, are brought, by the ex- 
pectation of greater gains, or a desire to extend 
their acquaintance with the world, into our large 
towns. If not at once seduced into vicious 
courses, how many ultimately fall into the snares 
set for them. How fathomless the abyss of 


REMARKS ON FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
To the Editor. 


There is naturally attendant on new under- 
takings a degree of anxiety, not merely in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, but also with refer- 
ence to their general bearing for te or for 
evil. When the publication of the Review was 
announced, the Editor, I trust, was not a stran- 
ger to the fears which many entertained, that it 
might fail in this point, or in that—that it might 
err on one hand or the other, and thus, not satis- 
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misery which opens before such! Let any one 
pass by the doors of those schools of iniquity, our 
theatres, and see the crowds of boys, of young 
men, alas! of females also, who are taking their 
nightly lessons in dissipation. How would many 
a parent’s heart sink within him, were he to 
follow the unhappy pupil in this dreadful school, 
through the lessons of a single night. How 
earnestly would he raise the warning voice when 
he saw a neighbour about to dismiss a son or a 
daughter from the domestic roof, whatever might 
be the privations of home, without having first 
provided a safe retreat in a religiously ordered 
family, and a faithful substitute in a Christian 
caretaker. ‘I'o suffer young persons, from what- 
ever station of life, to remove to one of our larger 
cities, without such provision, is to expose them 
to danger so imminent that no advantages ought 
to weigh a feather in the comparison. ‘The cor- 
ruption resulting from the causes | have adverted 
to, more especially as affecting the most neg- 
lected portions of society, have recently arrest- 
ed public attention in England, and the ever 
active philanthropy of many individuals in some 
of her over-crowded towns, has been engaged in 
palliating evils which seem scarcely to admit of 
a remedy, short of the universal reception of 
Christian principles. 

An article in a late English journal, con- 
tains an interesting notice of the evils which 
were to be met, and the means resorted to for 
their abatement. Its republication, omitting the 
more revolting details, may not be unappropri- 
ate at this moment, when the attention of many 
persons has been directed to the suffering existing 
in the southern suburbs of the city. 

From the Quarterly Review, 

“In these days, though the ignorance of the 
people is largely discussed, and the necessity of 
extending education pretty generally admitted, it 
seems to be a prevalent dream that a few more 
schools, well-trained teachers, and an appropriate 
system, are to prove sufficient safeguards for the 
morals of the nation. Doubtless they are good, 
nay indispensable; but there are other things 
needful. ‘The outside and the inside of the 
school are now in direct antagonism. The child 
may drink in, with reverent docility, the language 
and spirit of the Ten Commandments, but will 
see them broken hourly in every street and alley, 
‘and most of all perhaps in the very dwelling of 
its parents. ‘The beer-house, the gin-palace, the 
dark and pestilential court, the narrow and nu- 
merous tenements where all ages and both 
sexes are pressed together like a drum of Turkey 
figs, are skilful devices of the great enemy of 
mankind to suck out the marrow from education, 
Here indeed to little purpose is the schoolmaster 
abroad—it is a work of Sisyphus, the labour of 
a month is undone in an hour. 

“ But should the stone be rolled to the summit 
of the hill, there are then new hazards to topple 
it over on the other side. Our present remarks 
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shall be confined to one form of evi! 
the child when starting in his earliest Scare| 

employment; an evil mainly the result oj . 
neglect, and remediable by the expenditure 
moderate trouble and still less money, _ ; 

“ All our great cities and most towns, eons, 
regular receptacles for the accommodation of 
travellers or temporary sojourners; cara, a 
generally speaking, of misery and sin, oy hes 
road to sustain old, or create new mischief, The 
country is daily sending up the inex px Renenl 
offspring of its hives, to seek a livelihood in jy 
mighty capitals ; the capitals, in return, send back 
their multiform gangs of practitioners, skilled jp 
every device by which mankind may be deceive, 
or plundered. These streams meet together jy 
their course ; but the feeble rill of simplicity is 
speedily lost in that ‘Serbonian bog’ of corryp. 
tion ‘where armies whole have sunk.’ More 
of rustic innocence and honest purpose, both jy 
males and females, has suffered shipwreck jn 
these lodging-houses, than from any other perils 
that try the skill and courage of young adyep- 
turers. London is the city of the plague; for 
though evils of a similar character abound ip 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and every other 
place of like dimensions, yet the metropolis sur- 
passes them all, not only in the number of these 
man-traps, but in the business-like employment 
of them. 

“It may be true that all these receptacles are 
not equally abominable. Physically there may 
be some difference here and there ; but morally 
the distinction is very fine-drawn. Mischief pre- 
sides over them all; and the keeper of the es- 
tablishment takes very good care to ask no ques- 
tions, and impose no restraints that may check 
the flow of his nightly receipts. But putting 
aside the Corinthian specimens, which are, at 
best, ‘few and far between,’ we will keep to the 
mass of those hospitable mansions which hold 
out to every humble stranger in London, the 
promise of ‘ good entertainment.’ 

“The astonishment and perplexities of 2 
young person on his arrival here, full of good 
intentions to live honestly, would be almost lu- 
dicrous, were they not the prelude to such mourn- 
ful results. He alights—and is instantly directed, 
for the best accommodation, to Duck Lane, *t. 
Giles’s, Saffron Hill, Spitalfields, or Whitechapel. 

“ He eriters the first, perhaps the largest, and 
finds it to consist of seven apartments of very 
moderate dimensions. Here are stowed—besides 
children—sixty adults, a goodly company of 
males and females, of every profession of fraud 
and violence, witha very few poor and industri- 
ous labourers. He turns to another hoste!—the 
reader will not, we know, proceed. without mis- 
givings—but we assure him our picture is drawa 
from real life. The parlour measures 18 feet 
by 10. Beds are arranged on each side of |, 
composed of straw, rags, and shavings, all 0 
order, but not decently, according to the apostolic 
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precept. 
tity oe c 

riends : 
a ehantened condition,)—in all fifty-eight 
omen beings, in a contracted den, from which 


hildren, with several dogs (for dogs, 
of man, do not forsake him in his 


light and air are systematically excluded. He 
ceeks the upper room, as more likely to remind 
him of his native hills: it measures 12 feet 
by 10, and contains six beds, which in their 
wwrn contain thirty-two individuals. Disgusted 
once more, he turns with hope to the tranquillity 
of a smaller tenement. Here, groping his 
way wp an ascent more like a flue than a stair- 
«ase, he finds a nest of four tiny compartments 
—and they are all full. It is, however, in vain 
» search further. ‘The evening has set in; the 
tenants are returned to their layers ; the dirt, con- 
fusion, and obscenity baffle alike tongue, pen, or 
paint-brush ; but if our bewildered novice would 
have for the night a roof over his head, he 
mustshare the floor with as many as ithas space 


jor. = : 
« Having made acquaintances with his new as- 


sociates, he will, should he have a statistical turn, 
reduce them under the following classifications : 
—beggars, street-sweepers, hawkers, hay-makers, 
blind fiddlers, costermongers, dock-labourers, 
venders of lucifer-matches, actors in public- 
houses, navigators, brickmakers, cabmen. Here 
and there, as a kind of skirmishers to this heavy 
jorce, there are groups of thieves; Aigh-fliers, 
that is writers of begging letters, a regular trade, 
profitable in its fruits, and jovial in the enjoyment 
of them; molbursers, which means boys, ‘ who 
dive their hands into ladies’ pockets ;’ and de- 
cayed persons—forlorn nondescripts. 

« These singular folks, for the most part, keep 
fashionable hours: they rise very late in what 
fine ladies call the morning—preferring, like 
owls, the night, or certainly the dusk, for their 
special avocations, 

“Few of the adults ever wash either body or 
clothes. As for the children—-we need only say, 
tence the necessity for Ragged Schools! Yet, as 
matters now stand, it can hardly be otherwise. 
‘The only water,’ writes a missionary, ‘ that 
can be had by the poor generally in my district 
is obtained from a publican, or his brother-in- 
law, who keeps a chandler’s shop; and I have 
olen heard both refuse applicants who have 
come to beg a kettle of water, telling them to get 
water where they get their goods.’ Should the 
water be obtained, it must be publicly used— 
there being bat one common room for washing, 
cooking, and twenty other purposes. 

“Some will be puzzled to guess what motives 
can lead mankind to seek out and colonize such 
haunts. {s it instinct, choice, or necessity ? 
Actual poverty impels many. For 3d. a-night 
they obtain a shelter, such as it is, and save the 
*xpense of one night in seven—inasmuch as the 
Proprietor, in a spirit of piety, munificence, or 
‘aleulation, throws in the Sabbath, and allows 





Here he sees twenty-seven adults, and | his customers a gratis accommodation for that 
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day, provided they have passed with him the 
other six. Some, though not pressed by the 
same force of biting want, practice a little 
enonomy, and obtain for 1s. 6d. a-week ( furni- 
ture included !) that which would cost a man in 
comparative cleanliness and comfort from 4s. to 
5s. But others resort to them, as we to watering- 
places, for the charms and luxuries of society ; 
gambling is carried on as keenly as at Spa or 
Wisbaden, joined or alternated with intoxication. 
Tossing and cards, quarrels and fights, the recital 
of heroic deeds ‘ on the sneak or on the tramp,’ 
hair-breadth escapes, and plans for fresh enter- 
prises of larceny, are the chief occupations, 

“In that admirable document, the Report on 
the appointment of a Constabulary Force, we 
find many curious pages given to this subject. 
The Commissioners begin by defining the evils 
of the lodging-h use, and give us, like medical 
men, a diagnosis of the disorder :—* It is the re- 
ceiving-house, they say, ‘ for stolen goods ; it is 
the most extensively established school for juve- 
nile delinquency. Here the common vagrants 
and trading-beggars assemble in great numbers at 
night-fall, or take up their quarters for very many 
days, making the lodging-house the common 
centre from which they issue in the morning, 
traverse their several beats, and return at night. 
Instances have been stated to us, where travelling 
mechanics have been seduced from their occupa- 
tions into the career of mendicity from the 
temptations which it offers’—the very fate we 
apprehend for our country youth. 

“Our readers will now have some notion of 
the ‘system’ which it has been the aim of the 
Labourer’s Friend Society to attack. 

“ The first efforts were on a small scale, being 
simply experimental, and were limited to the 
adaptation of existing houses in the worst and 
most crying localities. ‘The indispensable re- 
quirements were decency, cleanliness, and essen- 
tial comfort—strict though considerate rules for 
the maintenance of order—prices the same as 
those commonly paid—and lastly, that the whole 
should be on the footing, not of eleemosynary 
shelter, but of a self-supporting and even profita- 
ble institution. Our readers will observe with 
approbation, that the object was to give the poor 
man fair play, not to make him the recipient of 
charity. That the schemes should turn out to 
be profitable was, they will also agree on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, necessary to the purpose in 
hand; not that the coffers of the Society might 
be enriched, but in order to the extension of its 
operations, and, above all, that builders and 
speculators might be induced by its example to 
invest capital in similar undertakings. 

“ The experiment has proved successful. It 
has in no part failed; and we earnestly hope 
that when the evil shall have become more uni- 
versally known, and the remedy have been sub- 
stantiated by a somewhat longer trial, we shall 
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see a multiplication of these efforts to drain and 
ventilate the morals of the people. 

“The Society’s first houses, those in King 
Street and Charles Street, Drury Lane, hold re- 
spectively 24 and 83 lodgers, in rooms of unequal 
size, containing from 3 to 11 beds. The locality 
could not have been better chosen; it is as bad 
as any in London, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of many of those receptacles which it 
was most desirable to put out of countenance. 
Over each, a man and his wife are placed in 
charge; they are invested with full authority to 
receive payments, admit or reject applicants, and 
enforce order. ‘They have the care of all the 
property of the establishment, and make periodi- 
eal reports to the superintending Committee of 
the Society, which provides the additional check 
of a special Inspector. Each person on his en- 
trance, like a letter by the post, is ‘ pre-paid.’ He 
puts down 4d. fora night’s lodging; and for that 
sum he is entitled not only toa single bed, anda 
clean one, ina room not densely crowded, but to 
a seat in alarge well-warmed common apartment 
with benches and tables, until the stated hour of 
retiring to rest, and to his turn at the kitchen fire, 
to cook his dinner or his supper, as the case may 
be. He is provided, too, with ample means of 
washing, and even with a warm bath, if he is 
disposed to pay the extra charge of 1d.—which 
is frequently and joyfully done. The rules, 
moreover, of the house secure him from all in- 
sult or annoyance; no uproar is permitted, drink- 
ing is strictly forbidden, and though smoking 
may be indulged, it is only, as in clubs or the 
House of Commons, in rooms assigned for that 
purpose. 

“That these efforts have already issued in a 
most happy change, is attested to us by many 
private gentlemen who have visited the houses; 
by the reports of the City Missionaries, and, we 
may add, by our own repeated observation. 
Often have we heard these poor people speak | 
with unrestrained thankfulness of the peace and 
decency they enjoy under those roofs, and seen 
them almost shudder when reflecting on the 
scenes they had left. ‘The demand for admittance | 
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of lighting was the principal attractio, 
Newcastle Guardian says: a 
“ The light, which was of astonishing brill;. 
cy and beauty, was placed under aN air tip 
glass vase. When the gas was turned te . 
sufficiently lighted the spacious buildjy . : 
bore the closest resemblance to the pteat och 
day of any light which we ever witnessed 7 
electric light was next exhibited in a vem : 
water with equal success. Mr. S. Stated it y. 
the cheapest as well as the best for al] Steed 
purposes; and the marvellous invention w 
hailed with rapturous plaudits.” or 
Its expense is not one-twentieth of the » 
now paid for gas, and he has taken out 4 eco, 
patent for the invention.—Jour. of Commerc. 
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We insert in the present number, some juice: 
and appropriate observations of a corresponden 
the life and character of John Woolman. As : 
devoted servant of the Most High was led in ay, 
which was in some measure new, it is no caus 
surprise, that his character and labours were m 
highly appreciated by those who have lived sine. 
his day, than they were by his cotemporaries: a 
we may perhaps reasonably question whether th: 
depth of his views, and the purity of his principles 
of action, have even yet received the careful atten. 
tion which their importance demands. 

That a mind so tenderly alive to the sufferings 
of all creatures, which the creating Power hia 
endued with sensibility, should be early impresse 
with the injustice of slavery, was naturally to \ 
expected. But on this subject he was at least pa:- 
tially anticipated by others. Nearly fifty years be- 
fore he was born, George Fox advised his trent 
in Barbadoes, to set their slaves free after ceria 
years of servitude ; and in 1715 Friends of Cheste: 
suggested to the Yearly Meeting, the propriety © 


—— 


is endless: were the accommodation tenfold, it | advising their members to abstain from purchasing 
would speedily be filled up. Disturbance is un- | slaves in future. But the mind of John Woolma 
known; the lodgers, in most instances, all those | aypears to have been early instructed, to look deep! 
indeed who are constant inmates, have estab- | 4,4 carefully into the principles and the tendene; 





lished laws for their own social government, 
whereby any one guilty of offensive conduct or 
language would, as the phrase is, be consigned 
‘to Coventry ;’ the aid of the police is never 
required. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Mr. Staite is lecturing in England on his new 
mode of lighting by electricity. The Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Sunderland gave a 
public soiree last November, at which his mode 


of his own actions: and seems to have been ‘le 
first to embrace the idea, that the system of slavery 
was to be regarded as a whole ; and that if he wou 
keep himseif clear of its encouragement and *v)- 
port, he must endeavour to withhold his custom 
from the market on which the system was erecie: 
In accordance with this conclusion, we find him 
carefully abstaining, as far as circumstances W0l 
admit, from the use of such articles as were pr 
duced by the unrequited labour of slaves. Whe: 
he was performing a religious visit to the southe™ 
sections of our country, he sometimes thought " 
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right to compensate the slaves, by whose labour he 
was accommodated ; and when he was laid on the 
bed from which he was never to rise, his soli- 
citade on this subject was not forgotten: but he 
made it a condition with his physician, that the 
medicine administered should be such as did not 
come through polluted channels or oppressive hands. 
And afterwards, finding the disease “ affect his 
head, so that he could think little, and but as a 
child,” he requested that if his understanding 
should be more disordered, nothing might be given 
him which his attendants knew he had a testimony 
qvainst. Though this allusion was probably in- 
tended to apply to other things besides the products 
of slavery, it can hardly be questioned that these 
were principally in view. 

The course which J. Woolman thus thought him- 
self called to pursue, though he was probably alone 
in that particular, has within the last few years 
been taken by thousands. If the conduct of John 
Woolman, in that respect, was the fruit of pure and 
enlightened christianity, (and who will assert that 
it was not?) it is well worthy of close and impar- 
tial examination, whether the same regard to the 
openings and leadings of this divine teacher and 
guide, would not conduct others into asimilar path. 
If those who endeavour to follow the example of 
this remarkable man, in regard to slavery and its 
products, should be wise enough to conduct their 
movements under the influence of the spirit by 
which he was evidently actuated, there can be no 
doubt that the result would be a happy one to them- 
selves andto the world. A righteous cause is most 
effectually promoted by means which christianity 
approves and suggests. 





Our friends Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lind- 
sey, having, since the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, 
which was held in the 9th month last, attended 
those of Baltimore and North Carolina, and visited 
nearly all the meetings within their limits, arrived 
in this city last week, and attended the evening 
meeting in Mulberry street, on the 27th ult., the 
last for the season, where B.S. was largely en- 
gaged in gospel labour. 





_ Marrrep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, Down- 
ingtown, Pa., on 4th day, the 23d of last month, 
Natuan J. SHarpies and Rutwanna Epo. 


—, On 3rd day, the 29th ult., at Friends’ 
Meeting House in this city, on 6th street, Epwarp 
Tatum to Anna C. daughter of Dr. Moses B. Smith, 
all of Philadelphia. 





Dizv,—At the residence of Joel G. Hutchin, of 
Elk Monthly Meeting, Preble county, Ohio, on the 
28th of 1st month last, Enocu S. Dicks, a member 
of that meeting, in the 21st year of hisage. He 
was confined to his bed about six weeks before his 

ecease, and manifested much patience and resig- 
nation throughout his illness; and a little before 
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his departure, said he felt a peaceful and quiet 
state of mind, or words to that import. 





, On the 23rd of last month, at Stanford, N. 
Y. Saran, wife of Abner Duell, and daughter of 
the late Samuel and Comfort Upton, in the 56th 
yest of her age. She was a valuable Elder of 
Stanford Monthly Meeting, and in her family, as a 
wife and mother, her loss will be severely felt. 
As she endeavoured to live the life of the righteous, 
she left an evidence that her latter end was like 
his. 





, In Royalton, Niagara county, N. York, on 
the 19th of 12th month last, of typhus fever, Mitty, 
wife of Seth D. Wolf, amember of Hartland Month- 
ly Meeting, aged 32 years. 


, On the 20th ult., at the residence of his 
father, near Mount Holly, New Jersey, Bensamin, 
son of Benjamin and Sarah M. Taylor, in the 17th 
year of his age. 





CIRCULAR. 


The Managers of the Free Produce Assocta- 
tion of Friends, of New York Yearly Meeting, 
have the satisfaction of stating, that a store has 
been opened for the sale of articles exclusively 
the result of free labour, at No. 377, Pearl street, 
New York City, by Lindley Murray Hoag, and 
George Wood, both of them members of our 
Religious Society. 

They offer for sale, at fair prices, a general 
assortment of Groceries, consisting of sugars, 
molasses, teas, spices, dried fruits, ete. ete. 
They have also an assortment of Free Cotton 
Goods. 

The upright character of the parties engaged 
in the business, will, we hope, give confidence 
in the sources of supply being scrupulously in- 
vestigated ; and we have, therefore, no hesitation 
in recommending the store to the patronage ot 
Friends and others. 

When we reflect on the position taken by our 
Yearly Meeting, in the adoption of the Minute 
given below, we cannot doubt that the opportu- 
nity now afforded for families to provide them- 
selves with goods the result of compensated la- 
bour, and not the gain of oppression, will be ex- 
tensively embraced. 

“ At the sitting of the Yearly Meeting, on the 
24th of 5th month, 1845: 

“ The Essay contained in the Records of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, on the subject of traffick- 
ing in, and the free use of articles produced by 
the labour of slaves, was fully approved by this 
Meeting, and directed to be transmitted to the 
subordinate meetings, with the extracts.”’ 

The following is taken from the Address to 
the members of our Yearly Meeting above al- 
luded to, commencing with a short extract from 
John Woolman. 

«“¢The trading in,’ says John Woolman, ‘ or 
frequent use of any produce known to be raised 
by those who are under such lamentable oppres- 
sion, hath appeared to me to be a subject, which 
may yet require the more serious consideration 
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of the humble followers of Christ, the Prince of 
Peace.’ 
“If we examine the connection existing be- 
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Salaries of officers $4,265, 
vants $1,426. 
In an appeal to Friends, issued by onter 
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tween the slave-holder and the consumer of the | the “ General Meeting,’’ for the PUrpose of r. 0 
produce of slave labour, must we not admit, that | ing the sum of twenty thousand dollars to be 


it is of a very intimate nature, and that its ten-| 


| 


dency is to support the system of slavery ? 


employed in extending the accommodations, :}, 


committee say: “In our review of the State 


“To hire a slave, and pay the wages of his | the boys’ school, our attention has been particy. 


labour to his master, would be deemed nearly 
equivalent to slave-holding. 

“If this slave toils for his master, and we pur- 
chase freely the produce of his labour, do we 
not contribute as effectually to the gain of the 
slave-holder as in the preceding case? If ano- 
ther person purchases this produce for the pur- 
pose of traffic, and we buy of him for the pur- 
pose of consuming it, is not another link added 
to the chain; and is not the connection with the 
slave-holder, as coinplete as in the first instance ? 
It is true, that we are further removed from the 
scene of oppression—and it may be that this in- 
creased distance has tended to pacify the con- 
science, in a course that is not consistent with 
sound reasoning: and thus may we not have 
contributed too long, to encourage, by our con- 
duct, a system of oppression, the existence of 
which, we have so sincerely lamented.” 

On behalf of the Managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association, 


Bensamin ‘Tatuam, Secretary. 
New York, 2d month 7th, 1848. 


Hoag and Wood will promptly and faithfully 
execute orders for families, or merchants out of 
the city. 


For Friends’ Review. 


STATISTICS OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND. 


A friend having kindly placed in my hands 
the recent reports of several schools under the 
care of Friends in Great Britain, 1 have thought 
that the following statistics of those Institutions 
might be acceptable to some of your readers. 
A careful comparison of such details may sug- 
gest modifications in the economy of similar in- 
stitutions in this country; while it is obvious 
that the results must be influenced by a variety 
of causes not included in the statements here 
presented. The reports, except where it is other- 
wise stated, are for 1846. C. 


Ackworth, for the year 1845. 


Average number of pupils: 152 boys and 125 
girls; aggregate 277. Cost of each child: for 
provisions, $48 50; clothing, $14 10; salaries 
and wages, $20 54; stationary, taxes, furniture, 
and repairs, $10 28 ; total, $93 42. 

Officers. —Superintendent, nine teachers, and 
eleven apprentices, book keeper, boys’ matron, 
nurse and house-keeper, mantua maker and ap- 
prentice. 


abolished, corporal punishment may be said ; 


a 


larly called to the subject of discipline, }, ,, 
well known that the old and severe methods, 
securing order and prompt obedience, have ‘ss 
materially relaxed ; and that, though not forms i 
be disused. We believe, that to govern yom, 
efliciently by the influence of the teacher's iy) 
upon that of his charge, the number of schojars 
under each master must be smaller than jt poy. 
is atAckworth. For many years past, the bovs, 
170 in number, have been arranged in joy, 
nearly equal divisions, each of which is under 
the care of one master with the assistance of ay 
apprentice. ‘This proportion of pupils to teach. 
ers is greater than is found in any of our board. 
ing schools, public or private; and, we believe, 
it is decidedly greater than is compatible wit) 
the maintenance of a sufficient amount of indiy)- 
dual attention to each of the scholars, and the 
exercise of a right influence over their minds.” 
They propose the formation of a fifth class for 
more advanced pupils, an arrangement which, 
we believe, has since been carried into effect. 


Croydon, under the care of London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meeting, aided by six other 
Quarterly Meetings. 


Average number: 78 boys, 61 girls; total 
139. Cost of each pupil, including the items 
enumerated above, $101 28. Salaries and wages, 
$2,161. 

Officers. Superintendent, mistress of the fa- 
mily, three assistants, and seven apprentices, all 
employed in education. 

The report of the results of the half yearly 
examinations, is more than ordinarily minute, 
and, in this respect, presents an example which 
might advantageously be copied by some of our 
schools, whose general and vague statements 
leave on the minds of their readers, very little im- 
pression of the state of instruction. It is remarked 
in reference to the upper class of boys, “ That 
the introduction of written answers to questions 
on general history, and some scientific subjects, 
prepared by the boys, without recourse to books, 
formed a new feature in the examination, and we 
were gratified with the proofs of attainment thus 
exhibited.” “Sketches in linear drawing on the 
black-board, which continues to be regularly 
taught in the schools, were well executed. 
“In Scripture history their knowledge was satis- 
factory and pleasing; whilst in their acquaint 
ance with the great and leading truths of Chris- 
tianity as set forth in the New Testament, to 
gether with the application of passages from the 
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ting the principles of our religious 
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ae we see reason to feel that they are well 


-rounded in this important and interesting branch 


cociety, 


of their education.” In regard to one of the 
lasses, a defect is noticed which must strike 
almost every one in nearly all our schools—in 
reading “ more regard to punctuation, with less 
monotony, is desirable.” ‘Ihe report is appro- 
riately closed with the expression of sympathy 
with the teachers in their important services, 
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Penketh appears to be supported by contributions 
from Friends and receipts from the parents 
of pupils; the prices of admission varying 
JSrom $29 to $76 50 per annum. 

Average number of pupils: 34 boys and 18 
girls. Cost per pupil, including clothing, &c., 
$98 60. 

The object of the institution is stated to be * to 
give efficient instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the accurate use of language ; 
and to the girls a practical acquaintance with 


and of encouragement for them, with the craving | the use of the needle; adding to this foundation 


of the Divine blessing upon their labour, 


Wigton School, under the care of Cumberland 


and Northumberland Quarterly ae 


as much higher instruction in geography, history 
| and general knowledge, as circumstances would 
,admit; but especially was it deemed important 
to train up the children to habits of industry and 


Average number of pupils 413, of whom the right employment of their time, endeavour- 
about one-third are not members of our So-| ing to imbue their tender minds with a sense of 


ciety. 
The average cost of each pupil during the last 
three years, has been, per annum $100 80. 
Salaries of officers, including a master, house- 
keeper, school mistress, two apprentices, and an 
assistant teacher for boys (three months in the 
vear) $905. Servants wages $128. 


Sibford School, under the care of Associated 
Quarterly Meetings. 


Average number of pupils 57, of whom about 
one-third are members. Average cost of each 
pupil $78. 

The boys are employed in various ways in 
the family, in addition to the time occupied in 
the cultivation of the land and garden. ‘The 
girls are daily engaged in domestic concerns, and 
in knitting and needlework for the use of the 
esiablishment. 

Salaries and wages $765. 


Rawdon School, near Leeds, for persons con- 
nected with the Society, but not members. 


Average number of pupils 52; average cost 
of each, exclusive of clothing, $80. 

The committee believe that the frequent em- 
ployment of the boys in the farm and garden, has 
had a beneficial effect. ‘There has been a con- 
siderable increase in the time devoted to these 
pursuits, also to house work and mechanical 
labour, the latter consisting chiefly of book bind- 
ing and carpentering. 

Teachers’ salaries $743 ; housekeepers’ and 
servants’ wages $217. 


Sidcot, under the care of Associated Quarterly 
Meetings. 


Average number of boys, 40; girls, 21, total, 
61. Cost of each pupil, including clothing, &c., 
$120 62, 

Officers. —Master and mistress, one teacher, 
one governess, and three apprentices. 

a of officers $1350. Servants’ wages 








the necessity of a close attention to their reli- 
gious and moral duties—the alone safe ground on 
which they can place their hopes of a happy and 
prosperous career in this life, and, through the 
one offering of our Lord and Saviour, of bliss 


| eternal in the world to come.”’ 


Officers —Master and one apprentice, house- 
keeper and female teacher. 
Salaries and servants’ wages $864 20. 


North of England Agricultural School, under 
care of Durham Quarterly Meeting. 


The prices of admission vary from $38 50 
to $72, most of the pupils are admitted at the 
lowest rate. 

The division of time is as follows: average of 
boys’ labour 2j hours per day, average time in 
schvol 6? hours, meals and recreation 44 hours. 
Girls’ work 42 hours per day, school and sewing 
5; hours per day, meals and recreation 4 hours 
perday. The report, speaking of the results of 
the instruction, and of the time devoted to labour, 
remarks: “ We continue to have much ground 
to be satisfied in each respect, and with the 
effects upon the character of the children, alike 
during their continuance at school, and after 
their leaving it.’’ 

Number of pupils 36 boys and 24 girls, total 
60. Average cost of each pupil $81 56—less 
the value of his labour $4 71—$76 85, clothing, 
&c., included. 

Officers. —Superintendent, school mistress and 
housekeeper. 

Salaries and wages $936 ; children’s labour in 
the house valued at $148. 





LOVE. 


“Oh how sweet is love! how pleasant is its 
nature! how takingly doth it behave itself to 
every condition—upon every occasion—to every 
person—and about every thing! How tenderly, 
how readily, doth it help and serve the meanest ! 
How patiently, how meekly, doth it bear all 
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things from God or man; how unexpectedly so 
ever they come, or how hard soever they seem ! 
How doth it believe !—how doth it hope !—how 
doth it excuse!—how doth it cover even 
that which seemeth not to be excusable and not 
fit to be covered! How kind is it, even in its 
interpretations and charges concerning miscar- 
riages! Itnever over chargeth, it never grates 
upon the spirit of him whom it reprehends. It 
never hardens, it never provokes; but carrieth 
a meltingness and power of conviction with it. 
This is the nature of God. This, in the vessels 
capacitated to receive and bring it forth in its 
glory, the power of enmity, is not able to stand 
against, but falls before it, and is overcome by it.” 
—Penington. 





SIR. J.C. ROSS’ ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF DIS- 
COVERY. 


Abridged for Friends’ Review from the North British Review, 
(Continued from page 366.) 


This interesting island, discovered in 1772 by 
Lieut. Kerguelen, and on which the Expedition 
remained upwards of two months, is on its north- 
ern extremity entirely of volcanic origin. The 
steep shores rfse in a succession of terraces to 
the height of 1000 feet. ‘The highest hill, called 
the ‘able Mount, on the north side of the harbour, 
is about 1350 feet high. 

Among the 150 plants found by Dr. Hooker 
in Kerguelen Island, the cabbage plant, or Prin- 
glea Antiscorbutica, deserves particular notice. 
“Tt is,” says Dr. Hooker, “ an important vege- 
table to a crew long confined to salt provisions, 
or indeed to human beings under any circum- 
stances, for it possesses all the essentially good 
qualities of its English namesake, while from 
its containing a great abundance of essential oil, 
it never produces heartburn or any of those dis- 
agreeable sensations which our pot-herbs are apt 
todo. * * * * For 130 days our crews 
required no fresh vegetable but this, which was 
for nine weeks regularly served out, with the 
salt beef or pork, during which time there was 
no sickness on board.” 

The climate of this island is singularly rade 
and boisterous. Although the anchors and ca- 
bles were of a weight and size usually supplied 
to ships of double the tonnage of the Erebus and 
Terror, yet they were unable to withstand the 
almost hurricane violence of the gales which 
prevail at this season of the year, and which 
sometimes laid the ships over nearly on their 
beam-ends. Sir James Ross was frequently 
obliged to throw himself down on the beach, to 
prevent himself from being carried into the water 
by the sudden gusts of wind; and he states, that 
during 45 of the 68 days that he remained in 
Christmas Harbour it blew a gale of wind, and 
there were only three days on which neither rain 
nor snow fell! 
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On the 20th of July, the Expeditioy aie 
this dreary and disagreeable harbour, ang oa 
in Van Diemen’s Land on the 16th of 4, 
Here they were kindly received at the Gor a 
ment House by Sir John Franklin, ang 
ceeded without delay to refit the ship 
erect the permanent magnetic observatory _, 
materials for which had been prepared ,,. 
months before. In this sequestered spot a «., 
of valuable observations was made, and are »,. 
in course of publication at the expense of ., 
Government. 7 

The French Government had fitted oy; ., 

Expedition to the Southern Seas, consistiny ,; 
the Astrolabe and Zélée, under the comman, 
Captain Dumont d’Urville. The United gy,,,, 
had likewise fitted out an Expedition to », 
same region, under Lieutenant Charles Wi)k.< 
in the frigate Vincennes, which sailed {op 
Hampton Roads on the 18th August, 1838, 4 
general notice of the discoveries made by d'Ury\ 
and Wilkes was received by Sir James Ross 0» 
his arrival in Van Diemen’s Land, ( iptain 
d’Urville having published an account of 
labours in the local newspapers, and Lieutenay: 
Wilkes having, in the kindest manner, in a leer 
from New Zealand, dated 5th April, 1840, made 
a communication to Sir James Ross, of his ex. 
perience among the ice, which he considered «s 
of a quite different character from the ice of th 
Arctic regions. Captain d’Urville had sailed 
from Hobart Town on the Ist January, 1840, 
On the evening of the 19th, he discovered land, 
and on the 21st, some of the officers landed on 
small islet, a short distance from the mainland, 
and obtained specimens of its granitic rock. In 
the latitude nearly of the Antarctic circle or about 
67} degrees, he traced the land in a continuous 
line for 150 miles, between the longitude of 136 
and 142° East. It was covered with snow, ex- 
hibited no traces of vegetable life, and rose wo 
the average height of about 1300 feet. To this 
land he gave the name of Terre Adelie. Ai- 
vancing westward, he discovered, and_ sailed 
along a solid wall of ice, about 60 miles long, 
and 150 feet high, which he named Cote 
Clairée, believing it to be the covering of a more 
solid base. ‘The weakly state of his crew, how- 
ever, compelled him to discontinue his explor- 
tion, and to return to Hobart Town. 
Along with his letter to Sir James Ross, 
Lieutenant Wilkes transmitted “a tracing of the 
icy barrier, attached to the Antarctic Continent, 
discovered by the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition.”’ In this he expressed a hope that Si 
James Ross would circumnavigate the Antarcic 
circle. - 

On the 18th November, 1840, the Expedition 
left Hobart Town on their voyage towards the 
Magnetic Pole, and on the 20th reached Auck- 
land Islands, and established their observatories. 

On the 18th of the following month they amv: 
ed at Campbell Islands, where they were actively 
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in procuring wood and water, and in| densely covering the whole surface of the island, 


ons for their Southern voyage, which 
dered to have commenced on leaving 


pre all 


. 
a hale Leaving Campbell Island on the 
this 


=), almost the mid-summer day of the Southern 
a ‘here, they found the temperature at no 
aa ie than 40°. On the 27th they encoun- 
a hain of icebergs, from 120 to 150 feet 


wer On the 4th of the following month 
aa assed through numerous icebergs of curi- 


vas forms, reflecting the rays of the sun in every 
variety of colour, and forming, as the ships pur- 
ved their devious way among them, a scene of 
much interest and grandeur. After forcing vari- 
nus icy barriers, and sustaining violent shocks, 
hich nothing but ships so strengthened could 
have withstood, they were baffled in all their 
attempts to penetrate further, and obliged to wait 
until the ice opened. On the 9th a breeze from 
he northward opening a passage, they found 
hemselves again ina clear sea. Shaping their 
ourse directly for the Magnetic Pole, on’ the 
i1th of January, 1841, land was reported to be 
seen directly ahead of the ship. It rose majes- 
‘ically in lofty peaks, covered with eternal snow, 
and must have been at least 100 miles distant 
fom the ship. ‘The highest mountain of the 
distant range was named Sabine, in honor of the 
Secretary of the British Association, one of the 
most active promoters of the Expedition. ‘They 
were now in lat, 71° 15’. As they advanced, 
new mountains were discovered, which they as- 
certained to be 10,000 feet high, and 30 miles 
from the coast. 

“It was a beautiful clear evening, and we had 
a most enchanting view of the two magnificent 
ranges of mountains, whose lofty peaks, per- 
feetly covered with eternal snow, rose to eleva- 
tions varying from seven to ten thousand feet 
above the level of the ocean. ‘The glaciers that 
filled their intervening valleys, and which de- 
scended from near the mountains’ summits, pro- 
jected in many places several miles into the sea, 
and terminated in lofty perpendicular cliffs. In 
a few places, the rocks broke through their icy 
covering, by which alone we could be assured 
that land formed the nucleus of this, to appear- 
ance, enormous iceberg.” 

Favoured by fine weather during the night, 
the ships sueceeded in approaching within two 
or three miles of the small islands, near the main 
land, and Sir James Ross, with several officers, 
effected a landing ; but the heavy surf, and the 
icy margin of the coast prevented them from 
attempting to reach the main land, and they con- 
tented themselves with the occupation of the 
largest of the Islands. On this barren spot they 
planted the British flag, and the newly discovered 


lands were taken possession of in the name of 


Queen Victoria. ‘The Island on which they 
landed, was named Possession Island. 


“We saw,” says Sir James Ross, “ incon- 
celvable myriads of penguins, completely and 










along the ledges of the precipices, and even to 
the summit of the hills—attacking us vigorously 
as we waded through their ranks, and pecking at 
us with their sharp beaks, which, together with 
their loud, coarse notes, and the unsupportable 
stench from the deep bed of guano which had 
been forming for ages, and which may at some 
period be valuable to our Australasian colonists, 
made us glad to get away again, after loading our 
boats with penguins and geological specimens.” 


On the 14th, they encountered a great number 


of large whales, thirty being counted at one time. 
On the morning of the 15th, the weather being 
beautifully clear, they saw to great advantage the 
magnificent range of mountains, which, for some 
days before, they had imperfectly seen stretching 
away to the south; and they “gazed with feel- 
ings of indescribable delight upon a seene of 
grandeur far beyond any thing they had seen or 


had conceived. By rough measurement their 
height varied from 12 to 14,000 feet. 

As the Expedition steered southward, new 
portions of land opened to their view. ‘The 
sun shone on the icy landscape, and, thrown 


back in every variety of “ tone and modification,” 


the light which fell upon its snows and its gla- 


ciers, delighted the eye and elevated the minds of 


the spectators. 

Passing rapidly south, on the 2Ist, they des- 
cried in the west a high-peaked mountain, which 
they named after Lord Monteagle—and one of 


great elevation, bearing a striking resemblance to 


Mount A&tna, which they named Melbourne. 
On the 25th May, they had advanced so near 
the Magnetic Pole, that the dip had increased to 
87° 10’. 

An important discovery now awaited Sir 
James Ross. At midnight of the 27th, the Ex- 
pedition had been tantalized with the appearance 
of eight separate islands, which turned out to be 
summits of mountains ata great distance. On 
the 28th they approached the High Island, which 
proved to be a volcano 12,367 feet high, emitting 
flame and smoke in profusion. To this inter- 
esting mountain they gave the name of Mount 
Erebus, and to an extinct volcano to the east of 
it, 10,884 feet high, they gave the name of 
Mount Terror. At 4 o’clock in the afiernoon, 
Mount Erebus was observed to emit smoke and 
flame in unusual quantities. A volume of dense 
smoke was projected at each successive jet, with 
great force, and in a vertical column, to the height 
of about 1500 or 2000 feet above the crater, 
When the upper portion of it began to be con- 
densed by the cold, it descended in mist or snow, 
and gradually dispersed itself. In about half an 
hour a similar column of smoke was ejected, and 
theysame effect took place at intervals, by no 
means regular. ‘The diameter of these columns 
was estimated at between 200 and 300 feet. 
Whenever the smoke cleared away, the mouth 
of the crater was seen filled with a bright red 
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flame, and some of the officers believed that they 
saw streams of lava flowing down its side, until 
they disappeared beneath the drapery of snow, | 
which, commencing a few hundred feet below | 
the crater, descended towards the shore, and pro- 
jected its perpendicular cliffs of ice into the sea. 

Another phenomenon, of a not less interesting, | 
though of an opposite kind, now presented itself | 
to the Expedition. On approaching the land | 
they perceived a low white line stretching from 
the most eastern point of land at Cape Crozier, | 
as far as the eye could discern to the eastward. 
It rose higher as they approached it, and proved | 
to be a perpendicular cliff of ice between 150 | 
and 200 feet high, perfectly flat on the top, and 
free from fissures or projections on its smooth | 
face. ‘This obstruction to their further progress 
was a source of great disappointment to the Ex- 
pedition, but it was fortunately of such a kind as | 
to determine their future proceedings ; for, as 
Sir James Ross observes, “ they might with equal | 
chance of success try to sail through the cliffs of | 
Dover as penetrate such a mass.”’ In following | 
this cliff to the east, its height increased to be- 
tween 200 and 300 feet, and Sir James Ross | 
conjectures that it is more than 1000 feet in 
thickness. After sailing along it for upwards of 
100 miles, they found it still stretching to an in- | 
definite extent in an E.S.E. direction. 


It had | 
been supposed that this great mass of ice was | 
formed upon a ledge of rock, but the depth of 
water close to it (410 fathoms) seemed * to show 

that its outer edge, at any rate, could not be rest- 

ing on the ground.’ 


(To be continued. ) 


Extract of a letter froma gentleman formerly | 
of Philadelphia, now of London, and one of | 
the Directors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, dated May, 1824. 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign | 
Bible Society was held on the 5th inst., and a 
most impressive tone was given to it, in an early | | 
stage of the proceedings, by a speech of the 
Earl of Loder, an Irish nobleman of distinguish- 
ed piety and exalted philanthropy, for some 
years past, and who formerly shone with great 
distinction at Court. He observed, amongst | 
other points, that— 

“'The Society has already, under the Divine 
blessing, effected much good, i is continuing to do | 
great good, and will still ‘do more extensive good, 
I cannot for a moment doubt. 

“1 know an individual well, whose life was 
devoted to pursuits of pleasure, folly and vanity, 
who was immersed in scenes of fashionable 
amusement and pleasure, whose object was to | 
gain the applause and admiration of the world. 
He entered the room where the Bible Socity | 
was held in Dublin, from motives of curiosity. 
Ashamed of being seen where he was, he sought 
the most retired corner; he there heard opinions 


—————— 


and sentiments to which he was a perfect 
ger, and was led thus to argue with hip ane . 
‘Surely, surely, if these things be ae re " 
be wrong.’ He determined not to rest hyic - 
on the hearsay of others, but to read fo | i 
self. A good man, who addressed the - assem 
told them that all their reading and hearing y, 
be in vain, unless the spirit of God acc omp 
the reading to make it effectual to the 4... 
That evening this individual went home, ae 
gaged in fervent prayer for the teac hing of th 
Holy Spirit, whose work it was to ead 
aright. I need not tell what was the je), 
He found himself a condemned sinner: j, 
has been called to suffer much, and has ex) ; 
rienced some of the severest trials to which 9. 
and blood are exposed ; but amid all, he h es 
joyed tranquillity and peace, and now consides, 
it his high privilege to stand before this Speien 
‘and make this public avowal of his sexs 
obligation to it, to the praise and glory of God.” 
The deep and earnest manner in which this 
affecting speech was delivered, could on\ 


be 


| equalled by the solemn attention with which 


was heard, and the melting effect it produced oy 
the audience. I trust impressions were made 
which, under the blessing of God, will never be 
effaced. 





ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY-——SOUTHDEVON, 


The Plymouth, England, Herald of Novem. 
ber 15th, says, “we have great pleasure in stat 
ing that, on ‘Tuesday last, the first experiments! 
train was run to Newton; and though it was by: 
fair to anticipate that some difficulties miyht 
arise in the trial, from water which must hav 
accumulated in the pipes, and from other causes 
incidental to a first attempt, yet the distance was 
accomplished in grand style, without the leas! 
difficulty or delay. 

« The carriage was started from 'T'e ignmout! 
at five minutes before 10, A. M., and at ei 
minutes after 10 it arrived at Newton, sale 
stopped at Wear engine house four minutes 
The train came back in twelve minutes, having 
stopped four minutes at Wear on returning. ‘Ty 
distance is five miles. 

‘*Our readers who take an interest in the pro. 
gress of practical science, will also be glad t 
hear that the trains from Teignmouth to Exeter 
—four each way—propelled by atmospheric 
power, ran most admirably, keeping their tim 
far more regularly than those driven by locomo- 
tives; and the most perfect confidence is felt as 
to the system finally superseding the now com- 
mon mode of traction. 

“The power is exceedingly great, and it is said 
that light trains could be propelled without difl- 
culty at 60 miles an hour. The engineer, who 

ran for the first time to Newton, had the breaks 
on down and up. We trust ‘to be enabled to 
announce in a short time that the locomotive 
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es are to be dispensed with on the South | speed travelled during every mile. ‘This paper 
eS line as far as Newton. may be taken off at the end of each journey, 
ye The engine houses on the line towards marked with the number of engine and date of 
Totnes, and at the stations, will soon be finished, year and filed. lt has a dial, the circumference 
“4. gs we stated a few weeks since, the tubing, | of which is divided into the number of miles on 
ae leree calibre, is being laid, and not the least | the railway, and all the stations are correctly 
Sab is entertained that the steep gradients on marked down at the proper distances from each 
chat part of the line will be run over at a swift | terminus ; while a finger, or indicator, points to 
oan with much ease. If these expectations be | the spot occupied by the engineer on the line. 
realized, of which we see no doubt, the triumph | A smaller finger revolves once in two miles, by 
of Mr. Brunel and Mr. Samuda will be com plete, which the engineer can ascertain his speed. 
vod another ‘great fact’ will be established in Another small finger revolves once in sixty jour- 
je seientifie world—the triumph of air over | neys, of 10,000 miles, if necessary to show the 


— 





eam.’ —Railroad Journal. distance travelled by the engine during several 
: weeks. Within the apparatus the speed and 
TUNNEL UNDER LIVERPOOL. distance are registered, and this is effected by a 


separate wheel running on the rail, and not put 
out of working by breaks, or slipping, ete. The 
machinery is so arranged for any line, that the 
hand on the dial makes one revolution during a 
journey to the terminus and back.” —Jbid 


The Liverpool Mercury says that “ this gigan- 
se effort of skill and labour, which is to run from 
Fdgehill to the New North Docks, is likely to 
orove more expensive than was at first contem- 
sjated, and, at the same time, to be a great pro- 
moter of the sanitary condition of the town. 
from Byrom street to Crompton street, a dis- 
nce of about a mile, the cuttings have been 
jificult and dangerous, the workmen having to 
cut through the clay the whole distance they 
have yet proceeded, and to support the sides with 
the utmost care and skill, as required by the 
reacherous state of the earth. In some portions 
of this distance it has been found necessary to 
rise buildings, and open the earth to the level 
of the intended tramroad. ‘This has been done 
fom Byrom street, once the head of the pool 
from the Mersey to Fontenoy street. ‘The re- 
maining portion of the tunnel to Great Howard 
street, has been attempted to be cut underground ; 
bot such has been the ill success so far, that 
some of the houses, not only immediately over 
the cuttings, but at some distance from them, 
have given way, and have been rendered so dan- 
gerous that the inmates have been compelled to 
juit with short notice. Some of the dwellings 
have been so rent, that to live in them as they 
now are, would be extremely dangerous.—Jdid. 
















A FRIENDLY ADDRESS. 


Fellow traveller through Time to Eternity ! 
accept this token of good will to thy immortal 
soul. It is intended to promote serious reflee- 
tion on a subject in which we are highly 
interested. Are we not each ready to say, with 
one formerly, “Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his?” 
Well, then, let us seek the pardon of our sins 
for Christ’s sake, who died for us, and, through 
Divine assistance, endeavour to live the life of 
the righteous ; that is, in the fear of the Lord, 
our great Creator, and in obedience to His 
laws; whether recorded in the Holy Scriptures, 
or written in our hearts by His Spirit. Were 
we so to live, all our thoughts, words and ac- 
tions, would be sweetly regulated, and great 
would be the peace of our minds, even in the 
midst of outward difficulties and troubles; be- 
cause we should feel the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, and look up to Him, in faith, as to a mer- 
ciful Father, and an eternal Friend !—~We should 
then be careful not to take the Lord’s holy name 
in vain; for such He has declared He will not 
hold guiltless—We should be far from all 
cursing and bitterness, all wrath and revenge !— 
We should bear in remembrance the Divine 
commands of the blessed Redeemer,—“Swear 
not at all.”’ “Love your enemies.”” “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.’’—We should strive on all 
occasions, to keep in view his most perfect ex- 
ample, and to learn of him who was “ meek 
and lowly in heart:’’ so we should find Rest to 
our Souls. And however various our allotments 
in this life, whatever trials may be permitted to 
attend our earthly pilgrimage, they will all, 
as they are rightly submitted to, be blessed unto 
us; inasmuch as they contribute to promote the 
essential work of inward purification ; and as 





LOCOMOTIVE DISTANCE AND TIMEKEEPER. 


A Mr. Fletcher has made an instrument for 
registering the distance travelled by the locomo- 
tive. ‘The following description of itis from the 
Railway Chronicle. 

“ This instrument is constructed for ascertain- 
ing the distance, and time any part of the distance 
is travelled over by the locomotive engine ; it is 
placed in a situation where the engineer can 
readily have his eye upon it, or on a carriage 
lor the guidance of the guard. The driver can 
thus at all times ascertain the speed of his engine, 
his distance to the next station, and his exact 
position on the line. A chronometer is also 
attached, showing railway time. It also regis- 
ers on paper a description of the journey, the 
ime occupied at each station, and the exact 
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the mind is brought into holy conformity to the 
Will of God, power will be afforded to over- 


REVIEW. 





SUMMARY OF NEwWs. 
John Quincy Adams died on the even) © of | 


come every temptation. Thus shall we be | 23d ult. The following particulars in relay... 
favoured to attain that which shall be found, at | this mournful event have been compiled froy 


last, of more value to us than the whole 
world without it; even a well-grounded and 
consoling Hope of an Admission, through Di- 
vine Mercy, into the mansions of Purity, and of 
Eternal peace !—T his has ever been the hope of 
the Curistian.—. non. 


THE WANDERER. 


Who is the alien from his father’s home? 
Who is the exile from his native shore ? 

Who is the wanderer, se!f-condemned to roam, 
And find the haven of his rest no more ? 


Is it the outcast from parental love ? 
The traitor banish’d by his country’s doom ? 
The child of penury, whose footsteps rove 
O’er weary paths, to find a nameless tomb? 


No; for the outcast has a Friend on high, 

And Mercy shields him with her angel wings ; 
The banish’d exile may return and die 

A pardon’d suppliant to the King of kings. 


The child of penury ne’er walks alone, 
Nor unregarded, save by mortal ken; 

His steps are number’d, and his path is known, 
Where heavenly guardians watch the ways of men. 


It is the exile from the promis’d land, 
The alien heedless of his Father’s call, 
The wanderer who returns not, that demand 
Tears of the deepest sympathy from all. 


He, in his long, long travel, knows no rest: 
No welcome woos him, and no smiles repay, 
Self-exiled from the regions of the blest, 
Alone he treads his dark and stormy way. 
S. Exuis. 


GIVE TO THE NEEDY, 


BY JULIA A FLETCHER. 


Give as God hath given thee, 
With a bounty full and free ; 
If he hath, with liberal hand, 
Given wealth to thy command, 
For the fulness of thy store, 
Give thy needy brother more. 


If the lot His love doth give, 

Is by earnest toil to live, 

If with nerve and sinew strong, 
Thou dost labour hard and long, 
Then e’en from thy slender store, 
Give ! and God shall give thee more. 


Hearts there are, with grief oppressed ; 
Forms, in tattered raiment dressed ; 
Homes, where want and wo abide ; 
Dens, where vice and misery hide; 
With a bounty large and free, 

Give as God hath given thee. 


Wealth is thine, to aid and bless, 
Strength, to succor and redress ; 
Bear thy weaker brother’s part, 
Strong of hand, and strong of heart; 
Be thy portion large or small, 
Give ! for God doth give thee all. 


parently credible sources. A resolution of « 
to certain officers of the army in Mexico ws.) 
fore the House. The “previous question ’ bo 
been called for and sustained, and the Speake, 
risen to put the main question, when he was inte: 
rupted by a sudden cry of “ Mr. Adams is dy... 
The venerable man was seen in the act of (,) 
over the left arm of his chair, his right arp, , 
tended and grasping his desk for support. Ho ys, 
caught in the arms of the member sitting ney; ), 
and the House immediately adjourned in great pon. 
fusion. J. Q. Adams was then carried int ».. 
Speaker’s room, to which his wife and relative. 
were hastily summoned. It is reported, that w\, 
lying in this room, he partially revived, and «, 
in a low and faltering tone, “ This is the end ,: 
earth—I am content.” It was believed by his ph. 
sicians to be impracticable to convey him « } : 
residence, and he breathed his last beneath +), 
dome of the Capitol. . 
Concress.—In consequence of the death of | 
Q. Adams, scarcely any business has been done 
It is understood that the Treaty with Mexico bas 
been sent in to the Senate. 


The following notice of the life of J. Q. Adams 
is extracted from the National Intelligencer of 25:) 
ult: John Quincy Adams was born on the 111) o 
July, 1767, in Braintree, Massachusetts. In 177s. 
he accompanied his father to France—the |atte; 
being sent, in conjunction with Benjamin Frank! 
and Arthur Lee, as commissioners to the Court of 
Versailles. The elder Adams, afterwards remoy- 
ing to Holland, the son received a part of his ed»- 
cation at the public school at Amsterdam and the 
University at Leyden. In 1781, when about jour. 
teen years of age, he went to Russia as private 
secretary to Francis Dana, who was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to that court. Near th 
end of the following year he left Petersburg a: 
returned to his father in Holland, whom he after. 
wards accompanied to Paris, and was with him at 
the time the treaty of peace (1783) was signed. 

At the age of eighteen he returned to Massachu- 
setts, and entered Harvard University, where he 
graduated in 1787 with distinguished reputation 
He subsequently spent three years in the study oi 
the law, under an eminent professor. 

In 1794 he was appointed by President Washine- 
ton resident minister to the United Netherlands. 
Near the close of Washington’s administration he 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Lisbon, but the destination was subsequent'y 
changed to Berlin, where he negotiated an im- 
portant commercial treaty with the Prussian ¢o- 
vernment. From 1803 to 1808 he occupied a seat 
in the Senate of the United States. In 1809 5 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary to Russia. 
and to his influence is attributed the offer of the! 
government to mediate between Great Britain anc 
the United States in the war of 1812. He was oe 
of the commissioners who negotiated the treaty © 
Ghent in 1814. In 1825 he was elected by! 
House of Representatives president of the Unites 
States, which office he held til] 1829. In 1593 Be 
was elected to the station which he held t:): cee'® 
closed his active career. 





